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These two are Knight, to whom we shall again refer, on ac- 
count of his compositions, and Dempster, on account of his beautiful 
performance of Scottish National Airs. He shows in them the 
true effect of superior art. By fully entering into the natural and 
national spirit of these songs, by having his voice fully at his com- 
mand to render this spirit in their execution, he is enabled to give 
them with such true but ennobled nationality, that he strikes at once 
-upon our sympathies, and rouses all our feelings. We do not think 
of the beauty of the song as a composition, nor altogether of the 
words, simple and touching as they generally are; but, in the words 
of the song, “ Our heart ’s in the Highlands, our heart is not here,” 

Among the concerts for instrumental music, we point out those 
of Mr. Rakemann and of Mr. Kossowsky, as exhibiting entirely 
new features to us. They both introduced the wonderful modern 
school of pianoforte playing, wonderful in its power of execution and 
in its new use of all the resources of the instrument for effects hith- 
erto not looked for in it. Although the instrument is found in al- 
most every house, yet it is not used much otherwise than for accom- 
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panying songs. It is, therefore, comparatively a smaller number of 
amateurs that can appreciate the excellence of these performances, 
beyond the astonishing rapidity with which the fingers sweep over 
the board, and the great power of tone produced ; but that to every 
single note its proper expression is given at the will of the player, 
however rapid the notes follow each other in succession, however 
complicate melody and accompanying harmony intermingle with 
each other, is their chief merit. 

Other professional concerts were those of the Bands. They were 
not so well filled as last winter ; but this, we apprehend, is more at- 
tributable to the great number of concerts which preceded them, as 
exhaustion follows a great excitement, than to an altered taste in the 
public. 

Two benefit concerts of two of our own professors showed how 
little sympathy the public have with modest, retiring merit, unaccom- 
panied by a certain brilliancy or selfconfident pretension. Mr. 
Knaebel and Mr. Warren are both very faithful men in their profes- 
sion, scrupulously fulfilling their duties to the best of their powers, 
and we think a number of years thus laboriously toiled away in the 
service of the public, might well have entitled them to their sympa- 
thies ; but they are not conspicuous performers ; they rest their cause 
modestly on the liberality of the public, and they are neglected; the 
concert of the first left him a heavy loss, and that of the second 
bareiy covered the expense. How will our public ever draw good 
and faithful men of the musical profession hither, if they neglect 
them thus for bold and often incompetent pretenders ? 

Amateur Concerts have increased ; thus showing that the occupa- 
tion with the art is increasing. Among the amateur instruments the 
flute takes still by far the first place, on account of the ease with 
which it may be learned so as to play some common tunes indiffer- 
ently well on it. When will our musical amateurs leave off shunning 
exertion for the sake of the art? ‘The more serious the study and 
application, the higher will be the enjoyment in this as in any other 
acquirement, and the instruments of the stringed Quartetto deserve 
well to be studied, for they open the door to the richest enjoyment 
which instrumental music affords, the playing of the Quartettos of 
the heroes in music. In fact, this is the most perfect instrumental 
music, and all the greatest composers have enriched this kind of 
composition with the treasures of their genius, 

The theatre has not been very brilliant this season, and the loss 
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has fallen in part too on the musicians, whose salaries were diminish- 
ed. The opinion of a great part of the public is decidedly set 
against theatricals. They see that the theatre is generally abused 
and degraded to a place of gross, sensual and immoral enjoyment, 
instead of being a place of highly intellectual and elevating enjoy- 
ment, which it might be. They despair of its ever being made bet- 
ter, and reject the institution altogether, instead of trying to remove 
its evil tendencies, and to purify its atmosphere. Against this we 
will raise no other objection,—it being the easier of the two, and no 
necessity of life being cut off by it, than that the art suffers from it. 
Its creative genius loses one great spring of exertion. England 
would not boast of its Shakspeare ; nor Germany of its Mozart, but 
for the theatre. If, however, this rejection goes so far as blindly 
or indiscriminately to denounce every thing connected with it, then 
we would call it uncharitable, nay, almost unchristian. Yet we 
have heard such wholesale denunciations against the musicians con- 
nected with the theatre, among whom we know honest men and 
christians, yet whose only means it is to earn a livelihood. If music 
has any influence in the theatre, it is surely not exciting to evil, but 
rather redeeming from it. 

The past winter season has been productive of some other features 
of interest for the art of music, on which we will make a few remarks 
before we close our review of its events. 

The high reputation in which Boston music printing has always 
stood, has been increased by the issues of the new firm of Oakes and 
Swan. All their publications are exceedingly correct and neat, and 
are got up with much attention. This is very valuable, if they use 
the influence which they thus must gain, judiciously for the intro- 
duction of good compositions, rejecting as much as possible all trash. 
By the neatness of their publications, as an inducement to the pur- 
chaser, and by a well regulated system of liberality, as an induce- 
ment to the composer, they would be enabled to do this. 

A desideratum, long felt, has at length been safely and perma- 
nently obtained by the arrangements of Mr. Geo. P. Reed, music 
seller of this city, with Mr. C. F. Hoyer, dealer in foreign music 
in New York. He is thus enabled to sell all the foreign niusic to 
amateurs and professors at the same prices at which Hoyer sells 
them, and all the stores of foreign music are made accessible to us. 
This is of great advantage, for it meets the progress of the art, and 
although our music publishers do not often allow a piece likely to 
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be popular, to get much known before they republish it, yet there 
is much music, and the most classical among it, which would not 
yet pay the expense of republication here. 

While we have continued in our little Magazine not only to con- 
tribute to the best of our abilities to a diffusion of musical knowledge, 
but also, and this is a main object with us, to a right conception of 
the art itself, of its nature, of its powers, of its influence on man and 
society, another musical periodical, the Musical Visiter, has, since 
newyear, made its appearance. It was started as a popular paper of 
a purely practical character, giving the experience of our own musi- 
cal men as applied to the wants of our own country; as a strictly 
moral paper, aiming to promote the great cause to which all music 
should be subservient, viz.: Peace on earth and good will to men. 
As such we hailed its appearance as the promise of a powerful 
codperator in the same field. A popular paper, practical, intelligi- 
ble, interesting and accessible to all, devoted to the promotion and 
proper conception of the art of music, is a great desideratum; but 
we are aware that the task of furnishing such a paper is a very diffi- 
cult one. It requires not only that the editor himself should have an 
elevated conception of the art, and a good knowledge of its science, 
but also that he should have the skill to express himself so as at 
once to be intelligible and interesting to all. ‘The Musical Visiter, 
we must confess, has so far disappointed us. Neither has it fairly 
entered upon the variety of topics which it has proposed as coming 
within its reach, nor has it shown particular love of peace or good 
will to men. 

These are the principal events of last winter’s musical- history, 
and we now add to their enumeration a short review of the results 
obtained, the more clearly to show the progress of the art. 

We have gained a noble music hall, the Melodeon, finely built to 
assist the production and promulgation of sound. If there is any 
fault, it is the great reverberation, yet that is the more balanced the 
better the hall is filled; and the Melodeon is decidedly the best 
music hall in the city. 

We have gained two very efficient professors of music, Messrs. 
Muller and Knight. The forte of the first is the organ, which he 
plays. with skill and a fine organ touch. Asa solid and faithful 
teacher of the pianoforte he promises also to help the art onward ; 
and as performer on the violin he will further be useful. Mr. Knight, 
although in his style of singing he is not without faulty habits, is a 
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genuine composer. The musical idea is living within him. Such 
men we want here, men who stand above the mere mechanical pro- 
fession, who give evidence that noble art lives within them ; to whom 
it is not merely the means, but the object: who possess fhe creative 
power, and are urged on by it to productions. Such men must give 
to our public a more elevated idea of the art, and a higher standard 
than they had before. We are glad that their number is increasing, 
and we heartily welcome Mr. Knight as one of the brotherhood. 

We have lost, on the other hand, Mr. Zeuner, who has accepted 
a place of organist in Philadelphia. Zeuner’s name stands identified 
with the history of music in Boston, for he has contributed materially 
towards elevating our style of church music by his publications. 
And yet at the present time his loss is comparatively but little felt. 
He had lately kept much retired, he had hidden his talent, and 
wasted it on trifles. We hope that his new career will excite him to 
new exertions, and will again place him in that station in regard to 
the art which he is qualified and ought to fill. Otherwise we would 
remind him of the parable of our Saviour ; for surely he who has a 
prominent talent, and does not cultivate it for its own benefit, and 
that of his fellow beings, incurs a great responsibility, especially when 
put into so favorable a position as Mr. Zeuner has been and is now. 

We have gained by the new insight into the powers of the piano- 
forte a new inducement to a more serious and less superficial study 
of this beautiful instrument, and a new incitement withall, to become 
a little more earnestly interested amateurs of instrumental music ; 
and by Mr. Reed’s new arrangements we have got the means of 
rewarding such study by enjoying the best and most classical music 
of the most musical countries, Germany and France. 

Thus we may cheerfully look forward to the next winter as to one 
in which the good work will go on bravely, and indeed the spirit in 
which this season has closed, is a most.excellent guarantee for it. 
May the Lord then grant that our noble art spread more and more 
among the people, taking hold of their nobler sympathies, and filling 
their hearts with pure thoughts and feelings, that they may enjoy it 
in childlike simplicity for its own sake, and not merely for its acci- 
dental and external advantages. 
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REMARKS ON SINGING AND INSTRUCTION IN SING- 
ING. 


FROM MAINZER’S SINGING SCHOOL. 


‘Singing is now generally acknowledged as.a necessary means of 
cultivation, as an essential part of a good education, and therefore 
the instruction in this art is introduced by the proper authorities into 
the academies not only, but also into the common schools as a regu- 
lar branch. The object and tendency of this arrangement, is, how- 
ever, by no means to cultivate a perfect singer in each participator 
of such instruction. 

Speech is the first object of instruction in singing. Good organs 
of speech must be refined, bad, faulty ones, such as stammering, 
lisping, speaking through the nose, must be improved, if possible 
obliterated. Children with faulty organs of speech must therefore 
by no means be excluded from this instruction. Attention and in- 
dustry on the part of teacher and pupil may succeed in overcoming 
serious natural defects. 

Further objects of instruction in singing are the cultivation and 
refinement of the organ of hearing, the awaking and development of 
musical talents. The organs of hearing are like those of speech, not 
naturally equally well developed in all men. Children, that do not 
show immediately on being received into the singing school talent 
for music or a musical ear, must therefore not be excluded as inca- 
pable of learning. The musical ear is developed earlier in one than 
in another child ; and if it seems in some to be altogether-deficient, 
the cause is very generally that they have never heard singing, or 
but very little, or that they have never tried to imitate the tones of 
others. By hearing others sing the child learns to distinguish height 
and depth of tones, the ear is exercised, and the organs of voice 
are, by gradual attempts to imitate, enabled to reproduce the tones 
which the ear had heard and the mind conceived. The cultivation 
of such pupils is, therefore, best promoted by instruction in classes ; 
which deserves altogether to be preferred to private instruction. 
Emulation and imitation assist the teacher in it. The firmer pupils 
carry the weaker ones along with them, and thus not only is general 
attention kept alive, but one pupil is made the teacher of the other. 

For children of more tender age instruction in music in scnools 
or classes is the only appropriate method, for they need only play- 
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fully take part in the instruction, and may follow altogether their 
own impulses, while in private instruction they must sing, and, 
therefore, often exert themselves beyond their strength. There is 
no other kind of instruction, which has, without any individual con- 
sciousness of it, so deep and effectual an influence on the future cul- 
tivation ; and it is often surprising to observe, how much by such 
preliminary studies the ear of the children appears refined, their 
rhythmical feeling strengthened, and their voice flexible in getting 
at the correct melodical intervals in their later private lessons. 

Every practice in singing is at the same time the means of culti- 
vating speech, of refining the ear, and of improving the voice. The 
voice is, like the speech, different in each individual, and that of one 
individual has, in flexibility and melodiousness, great natural advan- 
tages over that of another. 

The voices are different in the different ages and sexes. Child- 
, ren’s voices of either sex are only suited to the higher tones. At 
the end of the years of childhood, and the beginning of the age of 
youth, the voice suffers in both sexes a remarkable alteration. It is 
the most striking in boys. The tones of the child’s voice disap- 
pear altogether, or are pressed down by degrees almost an octave 
lower, thus the soprano or alto voice being replaced by a lower male 
voice, the tenor or bass. The female voice keeps in the higher 
tones, but it gains in power, roundness and fulness; suffering no 
further alteration than appearing, by an addition of high and low 
tones, more distinctly as either soprano or alto voice. 

This period is called the period of Mutation. Only after mutation 
the voice settles and shows its proper character. All the conclusions 
of the quality of a voice made before this time must therefore be mere 
conjectures ; for not only a high voice often changes to a low one in 
its mutation, and vice versa; but also a common child’s voice of 
little promise often turns out, after its mutation, a voice full of metal, 
(a full, sonorous quality of voice, timbre in French), and of particular 
charms, while a fine voice loses its charms, or is even altogether Jost. 
For teacher and pupil, therefore, this period is one of peculiar im- 
portance; the more so since as well the style of living as the singing 
itself have a material influence on the mutation. Much singing in 
particular, and still more the exertion in bringing the tones out by 
force, the organs of voice being during this period weak and inflexi- 
ble, will hurt the new voice which is forming, very much. By too 
great exertion during this time the best dispositions for a beautiful 
voice are often destroyed in the bud, 
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For the preservation of the voice the short remark is sufficient, 
that every thing that hurts the chest, has no less pernicious an influ- 
ence on the voice. Temperance in every enjoyment of life has as 
favorable an effect on the voice, as intemperance and dissipation of 
any kind affect it destructively. Oily, fat, and sour food, spirituous, 
exciting drinks, have, if much used, material influence on the melo- 
diousness and beauty of the voice; getting suddenly cool by cold 
air, or by refreshments, may cause the entire loss of the voice. 

At any rate singing serves, even where the organs of speech, hear- 
ing and voice are unfavorable, to open the child’s soul, and to make 
it capable of higher and nobler impressions, if the child be not so 
entirely neglected that its organs are altogether dead to the influence 
of song, and closed to every charm of music. 

A further object is to raise the conception of art, to refine the taste, 
By singing the youthful mind is ennobled in schools, it is withdrawn 
from what is mean and low; recreation gains a worthy subject, 
patriotism and concord are promoted, and the youthful hearts are 
entwined in a_beautiful tie of mutual affection. 

Such are the objects for which singing has been introduced in 
schools. 

The capacity, to call up in one’s own breast the feelings contained 
in a composition, to communicate thém to others, and to transport 
the auditors to the same feelings, is only the more remote object. 
Elevation of public worship, of increased interest in schools by sing- 
ing, animation of social circles, in short, the improvement of all our 
civil and social relations, are, therefore, further brilliant and self- 
rewarding advantages of a well regulated musical education, The 
more systematic, the more solid the instruction, the more pupils will 
reach this object. In a musical education, therefore, no difference 
should by any means be made, as is generally done, whether the 
pupil means to devote himself entirely to the art, or whether he con- 
siders it merely as part of his general education. The artist and the 
amateur have the same object in the performance of a piece of 
music. Nobody can possess the privilege of mediocrity, and shallow 
superficiality, but least of all in the art, the claims of which cannot 
be bribed off, but are so closely interwoven with our life, that we 
cannot silence them by any external relations, or by any indulgence. 
With such as have never passed this mediocrity, the objection, that 
any occupation with music must be put in the background at.every 
change of our situation, or that it must be even altogether laid aside, 
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has its full force. But those who have reached such a degree of 
musical education that they can perform a piece of music lightly, 
with life and spirit, without having first killed its spirit, and every 
charm of it, by toilsome study or wearying exercise, will find that no 
station in life is too elevated, none too serious or too strictly limited 
to an exact fulfilment of a prescribed duty, that music should be for 
ever precluded from it. Nay, if life is embellished and ennobled by 
the arts, none produces instantly deeper impressions, none cost less 
time—only compare the plastic arts with it—none are less hemmed 
in by the necessity of materials for théir prosecution, or of great 
preparations, than music. In short, music, and more particularly 
singing, is inseparable from man in all situations and relations of . 
life, in all dispensations of mind, in solitude as in the social circle, 
at home as in the distant strange land. 





NEW PUPPET VALVE ORGAN, 


INVENTED BY JOHN MEADS, OF THE CITY OF ALBANY. 


We have received from a friend the following circular of the 
Messrs. Meads, in Albany, which we willingly insert, since anything 


that relates to the Organ cannot fail to be of interest to our readers. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PRCULIARITIES OF 
THE NEW PUPPET VALVE ORGAN, 


INVENTED BY JOHN MEADS, OF THE CITY OF ALBANY. 


It is known to those conversant with the subject, that most of the 
improvements which have from time to time, for a century past been 
made in the organ, have been in the secondary, rather than in the 
fundamental parts; and that while new modes of pedal action, new 
positions and arrangements of parts, new stops and new combinations 
of old stops, have been successively introduced, the essential interior 
mechanism upon which the whole character of the instrument de- 
pends—that of the wind-chest and its immediate dependencies has 
remained substantially unchanged. The improvements in the in- 
strument in question, begin by wholly rejecting the wind-chest here- 
tofore used, and substituting another of a totally different and much 
simpler construction; and most of the other improvements in this 
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instrument will be found to result in no small degree from this 
change in the structure of the wind-chest and the valve action. 

The puppet valve is well known to be superior to any other valve 
in the properties of ready self adjustment and quickness of action. 
Therefore in lieu of the usual long, narrow, flat valves, hinged at 
one end and opening downwards at the other, and kept shut by the 
pressure of a spring placed underneath each valve,+covering length- 
wise, narrow channels—there have been introduced in this wind- 
chest, perpendicular metallic puppet valves, each of which rises and 
falls in its circular socket which is the mouth of a channel. These 
valves are so disposed that each is directly over the back extremity 
of its corresponding key, which raises the valve directly ; thus dis- 
pensing with the whole of the usual array of rods, levers, wires and 
joints for the purpose of conveying the movement of the key to the 
valve. hus the noise, friction and loss of impulse, (so important in 
staccato passages,) which must always occur where the movement is 
transmitted through a series of connecting rods, joints, &c. is avoid- 
ed, and the valve rises and consequently the pipes answer to the 
slightest touch of the key as certainly and with as little interval, as 
do the hammer and string of a piano forte. Another advantage of 
this kind of valve is, that there is less chance for the lodgment of 
dirt or other foreign substances between the valve and the channel, 
thus causing the valve to leak and the pipe to speak ; and the great 
leakage which ordinarily occurs around the holes in the bottom of 
the wind-chest through which the wires pass that work the valves, is 
by this plan wholly avoided. 

Another advantage is, that the weight of the touch depends upon 
the weight of the valves, and may therefore, be made just as heavy or 
as light as is desired, by merely increasing or diminishing the weight 
of the valves. In addition to this, as the valves hang free and when 
lifted by the key fall by their own weight, they become tighter by use 
—the reverse of which is the case in the ordinary valves shut by 
springs. As the mechanism of this wind-chest and action is much 
simpler, so is it also much less liable to injury and derangement 
than that ordinarily used. Besides in the complicated structure of 
the ordinary wind-chest, the work must be done mainly by hand, 
while'in this plan of construction it is in a great measure done by 
machinery, with more accuracy, and at a great reduction of labor 
and expense. 

Such are some of the more important mechanical advantages of 
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this kind of wind-chest and action, but from these improvements in 
their mechanism, result important effects upon the tone and upon the 
general character and capabilities of the instrument. 

The organ has generally been considered as unsuited to the per- 
formance of any but slow and solemn music. It has consequently 
been employed hitherto chiefly as an accompaniment to sacred mu- 
sic. The limitation of its uses and adaptations cannot have arisen, 
as might at first thought be supposed, from the peculiarities of its 
tones, as being exclusively adapted to sacred music, inasmuch as 
nearly all the various kinds of wind and keyed instruments are repre- 
sented by its different stops. The true reason is, that however per- 
fect the tone of the pipes might be, as an imitation of any instru- 
ment, the imperfect and intricate mechanism through which upon 
the old plan of construction the action of the key was transmitted to 
the pipe, created a tardiness and hesitancy in the response of the 
pipe to the key, and rendered the organ stop a less flexible and man- 
ageable instrument, than was the corresponding instrument, whose 
name it bore, and whose tone it represented. If then this difficulty 
can be removed and the interior mechanism be so improved that the 
pipe will answer to the touch of the key as promptly as the note of a 
flute or a clarinet answers to the touch of the finger upon its hole, 
the range and character of the organ as a musical instrument are at 
once enlarged and elevated, and it becomes fitted for entirely new. 
purposes. ’ 

Such are the general views which have led to this new mode of 
constructing the wind-chest and action of the organ. In what de- 
gree it supplies the previous defects of the instrument, will appear 
from an examination of the nature and practical operation of the 
improvements. 

Upon examination it will be found, 

1. That there is no loss of time or of the energy of touch between 
the key and the valve, as the latter is lifted directly by the former. 

2. The instant the puppet valve is lifted it opens at once the entire 
mouth of the channel. This throws the head of wind upon the pipe, 
not gradually, (as is the case when the ordinary valve opening by 
degrees is used,) but suddenly and with full force in the first in- 
stance, so that the pipe instead of first ‘‘ chirping” or “ hanging” in 
its note, comes instantaneously to a plump, full tone. The conse- 
quence is, that the instrument acquires a fullness and brilliancy of 
tone, and a quickness and distinctness of articulation, that it has not 
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before possessed, and thus becomes fitted for the performance of an 
entirely different kind of music from that to which it has heretofore 
been adapted. A trial of any of the instruments constructed upon 
this plan will show that any staccato music or the most complicated 
and rapid variations can be performed upon them with as much 
clearness and distinctness as upon a piano forte, 

The subscribers have recently opened an extensive establishment 
in the city of Albany, for the sale of Organs upon the above plan of 
construction; and they are now prepared to furnish Church, Choir 
and Parlor Organs, of every required size or description, upon 
more reasonable terms than instruments of equal size and excellence 
have ever before been offered to the public. 

Joun Means & Co, 
No. 284, North Market Street, Albany, 


We cannot judge from the mere description of the invention, of 
its value ; if, however, the advantages spoken of are gained without 
tog great compensation, without too great disadvantages in other 
respects, then the invention is a greatone. If we understand the 
description right, it will be only applicable to advantage in small 
organs. We forbear,- however, to do more at present, until we have 
had an opportunity of personal examination, than direct the attention 
of our readers to the subject, who will, we expect, find it interesting 
to make such examination, themselves, whenever they come in the 
way of it. 





REVIEW. 


The Little Songster: consisting of Original Songs for Children, 
together with Directions to Teachers for cultivating the ear and 
the voice, and Exercises for teaching children the first rudiments 
of Singing. For the use of Primary Schools and Families. By 
Georce J, Wess. Boston: J. H. Wilkins and R. B, Carter. 


With the introduction of music in our common schools, and even 
in primary schools, the want of little songs, intelligible and accessi- 
ble in their poetry and music to children, has become manifest, and 
our teachers have hastened to meet it. Among a number of similar 
publications which have appeared of late the above named little book 
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by Mr. Webb takes deservedly a prominent rank. It is eminently 
suited for its object, and carefully adapted to it. The songs are well 
chosen, and such as will be understood by children, and interest 
them, and the music is simple, moving within the octave from ¢ to ¢, 
and yet varied in its melodies. The accompaniment too is kept 
very simple, so that every child can easily learn to play its own ac- 
companiment. That there are among such a number of songs, 
moving within so narrow a compass, a few which strike us as remi- 
niscences is not to be wondered at; nor does it diminish in any 
ways the merits and the usefulness of the little book. 

This usefulness is greatly enhanced by the preliminary directions 
to teachers. They are well worthy a careful perusal and study. 
The remarks on the cultivation of the ear, and on that. of the voice 
are most excellent, and we would heartily recommend them to 
our teachers for their serious consideration. 





Zeuner’s Organ Voluntaries, in Two Parts. Part I, 165 Inter- 
ludes and short Preludes, in which are introduced all the various 
keys used in modern Church Music. Part II. Practical Volun- 
taries, to be used before and after service in Churches. By Cuas, 


Zevner. Boston: published by Parker and Ditson, Washington 
street, 


Mr. Zeuner, after having for some time allowed his creative genius 
to rest, comes out again here with a larger work, the idea of which 
is very well timed and good, He is perfectly right in what he says 
in his preface, that Organ preludes of an easy, pleasing, not too se- 
rious, yet dignified character, are much wanted, There are no col- 
lections of that kind composed here, and what we receive from Eu- 
rope is, with the exception of some of Rinck’s easier voluntaries, too 
difficult and too serious for our players and hearers. Their ears 
want as yet to be bribed by a predominating sweetness of melody, 
and they can only gradually be brought to an appreciation of the 
stricter church style prevailing in the European, and especially in 
the German Organ compositions. 

Mr. Zeuner is the best man to fill this deficiency. Himself being 
one of the first Organ players in the country, he has been long 
enough among the musical world here to know exactly its wants, 
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and he has creative power, added to a thorough knowledge of the 
art of composition, to enable him to supply these wants. We should 
expect, therefore, from the outset,‘in anything of the kind from his 
pen, a work worthy of the attention of all interested in the organ 
and church service; a work highly calculated to become popular, 
and to contribute largely to the elevation of this noble instrument, to 
the higher dignity of the church service. 

This work will be generally received as such, for it is easy and 
melodious in its style, and although, especially in the interludes, 
sometimes rather light, yet not so much so that it would offend the 
dignity of the place, nor is it anywhere so abstruse as not to be un- 
derstood or relished by our congregations. Yet we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Zeuner might have bestowed more care upon it, 
and we will now give our reasons why we think he might have pro- 
duced something better still, or that he has rather slighted this work. 
Of its grammatical correctness there can be no question ; it would 
be but little commendation, to say that there are no grammatical 
faults in it; of a work by Mr. Zeuner we ask more ; we want fluen- 
cy, unity, good ideas, well carried out, and modulations which are 
easy and pleasing, but not harsh. We beg our readers, however, to 
keep in mind that we test his works by what we think he can pro- 
duce if he gives his whole mind and attention to the work ; not by a 
comparison with the generality of musical compositions as they are 
daily published here. Among them this work takes deservedly a 
high stand, but he can grasp higher still. 

We first remark that the interludes are generally too long for in- 
terludes, and too short for preludes. No. 5, C major, for instance, 
has twenty measures 3-4 Andantino time. This is, however, reme- 
died in some measure, by a number of short interludes, at the end of 
the first part. But why are they not carried through all the various 
modern keys as promised ? We have none of the longer interludes in 
the keys of F sharp minor, or C and F minor, very current keys, 
especially C minor; nor any of the shorter interludes in the other 
minor keys, except C and F. 

The interludes are generally written in three parts, but this rule 
is often arbitrarily and without necessity superseded for a few bars, 
and then taken up again. ‘Thus, in the very first interlude, in C 
major, the seventh and eighth measure are in four parts, while all the 
rest are in three parts. The only excuse is, that the harmony sounds 
fuller, yet it does by no means sound empty, if strictly kept within 
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the three parts. In the same manner in the eighth Interlude in C 
major, in the seventh measure, there are, without any intrinsic neces- 
sity, only two parts, and similar irregularities often occur. 

The Interludes are generally kept strictly rhythmical, yet some- 
times this rhythm is not kept correct, although distinctly indicated. 
Thus in the sixth inG major, the interlude consists of two rhythms,* 
each of two sections of two measures, but the fifth measure does not 
belong to either; it is superfluous and foreign to the rhythmical 
structure of the piece. In the ninth Interlude in B flat major, on 
the other hand, in order to complete the symmetry of its rhythm, 
another measure should be introduced between the tenth and elev- 
enth. The interlude consists of three rhythms of four measures 
each, but the third is incomplete. 

Harsh and far-fetched modulations occur, for instance, in the se- 
cond Interlude B flat major, where the modulation is carried through 
the minor key to G flat major, and rather suddenly brought back to 
B flat. In No. 5 of the same key the same chords which occur in 
the first and second measure in B flat minor, are repeated imme- 
diately after in C minor, merely connected by some transient notes. 
This has to the ear all the disagreeable effect of consecutive fifths, 
and would better have been avoided ; although we are aware that 
consecutive fifths are not prohibited by the rules of musical grammar, 
when they occur, as here, by the same sentence being repeated in 
another key. The interrupted cadence on the chord of the minor 
ninth is far-fetched in No. 5 of G minor—it would have been more 
common and more satisfactory on the major chord of e flat. 

In the Preludes the same remarks hold also more or less good. 
The modulations are not easy, but often forced, and not clear. 
Take, for instance, the fourth prelude in D, where that key is dropt 
in the fourth bar for a series of most complicated modulations, and 
does not appear again before the third bar from the end. In No. 6, 
in the sixteenth measure we have, instead of A major, which the 
ear expects, and which is the common way, A minor, which leads us 
into G major in the second following measure ; but that key is im- 
mediately dropped in the succeeding measure for the original key 
of D. 

In No. 7, the figure which forms the subject is obstinately retain- 
ed, but it is not important enough to be very effective. The same 


* We subdivide the rhythm according to Reicher. 
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is the case with the minor theme of the following prelude, No. 8, in 
F major, which is not clear. 

The fugues are well wrought as regards the carrying on of the 
theme and counter theme, and the subjects are very well chosen. 
But they are difficult to play, more so than a good many of Rinck’s 
fugues, and not free from very harsh modulations. 

Such are the faults which strict criticism must notice in this new 
composition, and we draw the conclusion from it, that the author 
has rather hastened it to the press, for we feel convinced that on a 
careful revision he would have corrected these irregularities. Yet, 
notwithstanding these faults, there is much in it which commends it 
to our organ-players, who, we doubt not, will thank Mr. Zeuner for 
having enriched this department of compositions. Inexperienced 
players would have been benefited by some hints, how and where to 
use the different interludes. 

The typographical appearance of the work is plain and neat, al- 
though a number of typographical errors occur ; for instance, in the 
last measure of No. 1, in D major there must be a natural before 
the c. In No. 3, A major, the measure before the last, the chord 
must be c sharp a,e instead of f sharp. No. 2, F major, the last 
measure but one in the treble a c f a g e instead of e, and some 
others. 





ANECDOTE. 
COMMUNICATED BY J. E. 


A country paper contains an article, which may be of use in fizing 
musical instruction : it is as follows.—A highlander having a-scholar, 
disdained to crack his brain with the names of semibreve, minims, 
crotchets, and quavers. ‘‘ Here Donald,” said he, ‘‘ take your pipes, 
lad, and gi’ us a blast. So! very well blown, indeed; but what is 
a sound, Donald, without sense? You may blow forever without 
making a tune of it, if I don’t tell you how the queer things on the 
paper must help you. You see that big fellow there, with a round open 
face (pointing to a semibreve between the two lines of a bar,) he 
moves slowly from that line to this, while you beat one with your 
foot, and gi’ a long blast ; if now you put a leg to him, he will move | 
twice as fast; and if you blacken his face, he will run four times 
faster than the fellow with the white face; but if after blackening 
his face you bend his knee, or tie his leg, he will hop eight times 
faster than the white faced fellow I showed you first—Now when 
you blow your pipes, Donald, remember the tighter these fellows’ 
legs are tied, the faster they will run, and the quicker they are 
sure to dance.”’ 





